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was directed towards the economic problems besetting the
Empire which were a legacy from his predecessors. It is for this
reason that they are reviewed in a separate chapter vn, together
with the epidemic of high prices which Diocletian sought, though
with small success, to remedy by his famous Edict de maximis
pretiis* It may not, however, be out of place to point out here
the possibility that the Emperor himself had unwittingly helped
to produce the disease for which he sought to find a remedy.
Towards the end of A.D. 295 he added to the aureus a coin of
pure silver* He further made a billon piece, usually called a
/0/&r, which was superior in size and weight to the xx. i coin of
Aurelian and his successors. The follis was now the first coin
below the precious metals, and may be regarded as equivalent
to the old sestertius, one-fourth of the silver piece. On the other
hand the xx* i coin was now to be reckoned at a half-sestertius.
Thus there was created a stable currency, but at the cost of a
very drastic devaluation of the xx. i piece, the.coin with which
the market had been flooded during the past reigns. If we may
apply to this date the evidence of an important papyrus1 this
measure had an unexpected, but not unnatural result. The news
that the old coin was to be reduced in value led to a rush to
exchange it for commodities at any price, and in view of the vast
masses of it in circulation it is easy to see why there was a great
rise in prices which continued, only partly checked by the Edict,
until the effect of the devaluation had worked itself out. The
Edict was issued in A.D. 301. Two years later other forces
challenged his statecraft, and claim some attention here,
Diocletian's name has been traditionally associated with the
last and greatest persecution of the Christians, and his evil reputa-
tion has been only partially redeemed by his fame as administrator
and reformer. That persecution is considered elsewhere in this
volume (chap, xix), but its place in the political history of the
Empire must here be briefly defined. During the years which
followed the attempt of Decius and Valerian to break the strength
of the Church the Christian faith had secured its position: it was
t*0w *a State within the State,* too strong and too well disciplined
fe> be ignored, Could Diocletian in his devotion to the old
sanctities of public life and in his revival of pagan worship main-
tain a strict neutrality in fece of a growing and ambitious Church ?
At first the problem was not urgent: the Church had lost some-
thing of its fighting spirit and was not quick to give provocation.
When about 295 Diccletian began something like a purge of the
1 P. Ryl. Inv. 650.